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WILLIAM COLLINS. 

No reader of Matthew Arnold's essays can fail to be im- 
pressed with a kind of mannerism that protrudes itself 
at almost every turn of the thought. This mannerism 
consists of certain catch phrases on which the critic " rings 
the changes " until the reader becomes weary. We all re- 
member how Gray "never spoke out", how Shelley was 
" a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain ", how Heine was " a brave soldier 
of the liberation war of humanity ", and so on through the 
calendar. Now it seems strange that Mr. Arnold did not 
write an essay on Collins, though he thought Gray a greater 
poet ; for nowhere could he have found a finer phrase than 
in this suggestive dictum on Collins from the pen of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse : " He was simply a reed, cut short and 
notched by the great god Pan, for the production of en- 
chanting flute-melodies at intervals, but for all other human 
purposes a vain and empty thing indeed." What to Mr.. 
Arnold's eye woi;ld have described Collins so well as " a 
vain and empty thing"? How aptly would he have ex- 
plained all of Collins' s characteristics — his imprudence, his 
dissipation, his improvidence, his madness, by that one 
phrase ! But for our part, we can see how dangerous such 
a method becomes even in the hands of a master. Collins,. 
unfortunate as was his life, was not " a vain and empty 
thing " when it comes to poetry, and after all why lay so 
much stress on his life when, as Mr. Swinburne with par- 
donable exaggeration says : " He could put more spirit of 
color into a single stroke, more breath of music into a sin- 
gle note, than could all the rest of his generation into all 
the labors of their lives." 

There is absolutely no personal element in Collins's 
poems. He left no memorials or letters that have been 
published, save a short one on business, and the only 
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portrait we have of him was made when he was fourteen. 
He was not so fortunate as to mirror himself in a number of 
charming letters as did Gray, nor did he have an inquisi- 
tive Boswell to dodge his steps as did his friend Dr. John- 
son, nor has he been so gifted with biographers as was 
Goldsmith. In fact there is no other poet of the gossipy, 
eighteenth century who has so shadowy a personality and 
who can lay so little claim to a share of human interest. 
The record of his life is the saddest, and yet if lacking in 
human interest, can never fail to appeal to human sympathy. 

There was nothing in the ancestry of Collins that prom- 
ised a poet to the family. His father was a respectable hat- 
ter and thrice mayor of Chichester, where the poet was born 
on the Christmas Day of 1721. Like other English youths 
of middle class families, he received a good education, 
going first to school at Chichester and afterwards at Win- 
chester College. Here he was admitted as a scholar in 
1733. The master of Winchester was Dr. Burton, one of 
the most famous teachers of the time, and Collins had as 
schoolmates Joseph Warton and William Whitehead, both 
afterwards poets of no mean order in the eighteenth century 
sense. Collins was at Winchester seven years, but we have 
no means of knowing if it was " a rough and dangerous 
apprenticeship to the world for one so young ", as was the 
case with Sydney Smith a half century later. During the 
time he probably laid the foundation of that intimate know- 
ledge of the classics which shows itself so plainly in his 
poetry. 

He stood first on the Winchester list for any vacancy 
that might occur at New College, Oxford, but unfortunately, 
as had happened to the poet Young some years before, none 
occurred. After all it was not much of a deprivation, if 
New College was then "renowned", as it was afterwards, 
" for the quantity of port wine consumed by the Fellows ". 
Collins was therefore admitted as a demy or fellow of Mag- 
dalen College in July, 1741. We have the testimony of 
several people that his life at the university was marked by 
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habits of high living and dissipation, and that his work was 
equally distinguished by genius and indolence. An ac- 
quaintance whom he knew afterwards in London explained 
the case thus, though possibly with an envious purpose : 
" As he brought with him, so the whole turn of his conver- 
sation discovered, too high an opinion of his school ac- 
quisitions, and a sovereign contempt for all academic studies 
and discipline, he never looked with an)-- complacency on 
his situation in the university, but was always complaining 
of the dulness of a college life." 

Though Collins early blossomed into a poet, he pub- 
lished nothing of importance until his residence at Oxford. 
Here, in 1742, he brought out his "Persian Eclogues", 
written when he was onry seventeen. The more general 
title of " Oriental Eclogues " was afterwards given to this 
poem. In December of the next year appeared the " Epistle 
to Sir Thomas Hanmer" on his edition of Shakspere. The 
first of these poems was artificial in the highest degree, and 
simply continued the tradition of Pope and his school. Sen- 
suousness of a stilted kind and straining after effect mar this 
first serious attempt, and show that he had not yet thrown 
off the artificial shackles that bound him to the fashionable 
standards of the day. 

The "Epistle to Sir Thomas Hanmer" marks a great 
advance over its predecessor in naturalness and poetic art. 
It is simple in language, dignified in style, appreciative in 
thought. It is a glorification of the ancient and the modern 
drama, and its closing lines contain a just and graceful 
tribute to Shakspere. The melody and finish of the whole 
may be best seen in these lines : 

Where'er we turn, by fancy charmed, we find 
Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, she calls the soul to rove 
With humbler nature, in the rural grove ; 
Where swains contented own the quiet scene, 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green : 
Dressed by her hand, the woods and valleys smile, 
An"0 spring diffusive decks the enchanted isle. 
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But we are still in the age of Pope, for the " Epistle " is 
written in that eminently correct and singularly hard style 
of versification that had ruled it over English poetry for 
sixty 3'ears — the heroic couplet. This form, however, was 
doomed to be deposed from its throne, and the " winter of 
discontent" in English verse was but a prelude to the 
" glorious summer" of Gray and Collins. After being im- 
prisoned in drear}' and narrow cloisters for half a century, 
English poetry was to be led forth into the beautiful light of 
a new dispensation. 

Collins took his bachelor's degree on November 18, 
1743, and sometime after suddenly left Oxford. Why he 
did so is not known. Up to this time his life had been un- 
eventful. He had received a fine school and college train- 
ing. His career had not been chequered by want or pri- 
vation. It is true he had acquired a taste for pleasure and 
dissipation, but his friends had not cast him off. His sud- 
den departure from Oxford and subsequent settling in 
London marked a change in his character. He began now 
to show a fatal want of stability and self-reliance that never 
afterwards failed to be displayed, and that probably led to 
his madness. Whether this irresolution was hereditary or 
the result of dissipation at college is not known. 

Previous to his coming to London, Collins had paid a 
visit to his uncle, Lieutenant Colonel Martyn, in Flanders, 
with the evident purpose of entering the army. But his 
uncle considered him " too indolent " for such active ser- 
vice, and Collins returned to London with the intention of 
entering a milder service, that of the church militant. He 
was recommended for a curacy, but was dissuaded from ac- 
cepting it by a friend, a Mr. Hardman, a wealthy tobacco- 
nist. To us there is something almost amusing in this 
wavering of Collins from one profession to another. We 
can imagine with what a grim spirit the martial uncle told 
the delicate and sensitive poet that he was unfitted for a 
military career, and advised him to seek a much easier 
livelihood in the bosom of the English Church. We can 
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also call up the exhortation of the worthy tobacco dealer 
(did he wish to make a tobacconist of Collins?), whose 
name is so redolent of Bunyan. If we are to judge from 
the subsequent trials of the poet, these exhortations must 
have been composed entirely of words, for we know of no 
pecuniary assistance afforded by Mr. Hardman. Truly his 
deeds did not belie his name ! 

Foiled in his attempt to become a soldier or a preacher, 
Collins settled in London with the resolution to try litera- 
ture. But the London of 1745 was hardly the place for a 
literary man, at least for one like Collins. It was a dark 
day for English literature, especially for poetry. As a 
historian of the times says, " the individual who ' for gain, 
not glory,' devoted himself to literature while such a post 
as that of parish dustman or shoeblack remained vacant, 
would have been pronounced by his candid friends a fit and 
proper candidate for Bedlam. . . . Sooner or later he found 
his way to the cocklofts of Drury Lane, or to Grub street, 
near Moorfields, the classic grounds of destitute authors, 
who there eked out an existence so miserable that the very- 
names of these localities passed into synonyms for misery 
and hunger." We know too well how Johnson was just at 
this time prostituting his talents for the sole purpose of 
eking out a living. " The solitude, the pain of heart, the 
distress, the poverty with which^ he contended, and the 
severe reverses of fortune that he endured, were the com- 
mon lot of all the knights of the pen, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, at this time." It was a time marked by inap- 
preciation of genius and by the tyranny of booksellers. It 
was also a period of transition in poetry. The reaction 
against the artificiality of the classical school had set in, 
and the literary market was depressed after the brilliant 
successes of Pope. A true criticism, too, was lacking, and 
the reading public seemed to have no standards for esti- 
mating poetry. A single instance will suffice to show this : 
Within two months the public called for two editions of 
Joseph Warton's " Poems ", which have long since been as- 
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signed to a merited oblivion. At the same time the im- 
mortal " Odes " of Collins had been left unsold on the book- 
sellers' shelves. 

Into these conditions of society Collins now thrust him- 
self. He was only twenty-three, and he had no well-formed 
plans for the future. He had inherited a little property at 
his mother's death, in 1744, but this had been disposed of 
and he lived on the proceeds. He was not without friends, 
and one, whose hospitality he experienced, thus speaks of 
his life in London : " He was an acceptable companion 
everywhere, and, among the gentlemen who loved him for 
a genius, I may reckon the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, 
and Hill, Messrs. Qiiin, Garrick, and' Foote, who frequently 
took his opinion on their pieces before they were seen by 
the public. He was particularly noticed by the geniuses 
who frequented the Bedford and Slaughter's coffee houses. 
From his knowledge of Garrick he had the liberty of the 
scenes and green-room, where he made diverting observa- 
tions on the vanity and false consequence of that class of 
people, and his manner of relating them to his particular 
friends was extremely entertaining." 

His extravagance, which followed him from Oxford, soon 
swallowed up his small fortune, and he became much em- 
barrassed. Just at this juncture Johnson made his ac- 
quaintance, and in his sketch in the Lives of the Poets, 
gives this interesting account of him : 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary adventurer, and with 
many projects in his head and very little money in his pocket. He designed 
many works, but his great fault was irresolution, or the frequent calls of 
immediate necessity broke his schemes and suffered him to pursue no 
settled purpose. A man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, 
is not much disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He 
published proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning; and I have 
heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen re- 
sentment of his tasteless successor. But probably not a page of his history 
was ever written. He planned several tragedies, but he only planned them. 
He wrote now and then odes and other poems, and did something, however 
little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His appearance was decent 
and manly; his knowledge considerable, his views extensive, his conver- 
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sation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees I gained his con- 
fidence, and one day was admitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff 
that was prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse was had to the 
booksellers, who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's " Poetics ", 
which he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He showed me the 
guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, left him about two thousand pounds, a sum which Collins 
could scarcely think exhaustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The 
guineas were then repaid, and the translation neglected. 

There is much obscurity with regard to Collins's move- 
ments during the year or two following the formation of his 
acquaintance with Johnson, but this passage from a letter 
of Joseph Warton to his brother Thomas tells something: 

You will wonder to see my name in an advertisement next week, so I 
thought I would apprise you of it. The case was this. Collins met me in 
Surrey, at Guildford Races, when I wrote out for him my odes, and he like- 
wise communicated some of his to me, and being both in very high spirits, 
we took courage, resolved to join our forces, and to publish them im- 
mediately. I flatter myseif that I shall lose no honor by this publication, 
because I believe these odes, as they now stand, are infinitely the best things 
I ever wrote. You will see a very pretty one of Collins's on the Death of 
Colonel Ross before Tournay (sic). 

This last named poem was published, perhaps as a 
forerunner of the joint edition, in Dodsley's Museum for 
June 7, 1746. But judging from the reception of this poem 
the shrewd publisher possibly saw that Collins's "Odes" 
would not sell ; at least the compact with Warton was 
broken, and on December 20, 1746, Millar, a Strand pub- 
lisher, brought out the little volume of " Odes on Several 
Descriptive and Allegoric Subjects, by William Collins ". 
The suspicions of Dodsley were but too well founded. The 
new work dropped a "still-born immortal from the press", 
as Mr. Swinburne aptly says. Very few copies were sold, 
and it is said on good authority that, in a fit of vexation, 
the unhappy author burnt those that remained of the 
edition. 

On December 27, 1746, Gray wrote from Cambridge to 
his friend Wharton : " Have you seen the works of two 
young authors, a Mr. Warton and a Mr. Collins, both writers 
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of Odes? It is odd enough, but each is the half of a con- 
siderable man, and one the counterpart of the other. The 
first has but little invention, very poetical choice of ex- 
pression, and a good ear. The second, a fine fancy, mod- 
elled upon the antique, a bad ear, great variety of words, 
and images with no choice at all. They both deserve to 
last some years, but will not." This criticism is interesting 
because it shows how far wrong Gray's critical instinct 
could go, accurate though it was, and far beyond the age in 
many things. It is also interesting as the only point of per- 
sonal contact between these two great poets, for there is no 
evidence that Collins knew of Gray's existence or had even 
read any of his poetry. 

This is about the only specific contemporary notice of 
the " Odes " that has come down to us, but their publication. 
is really a landmark in English poetry. They are only 
twelve in number, and their range of subjects is neither 
broad nor attractive. But they are interesting to us in our 
literary history as one of the first examples of the revolt 
against the classical school. They come in the early dawn 
of naturalism in poetry. Looking aside from these mere 
facts, it is not hard to determine their value. Unappreciated 
in their own day, they have come down to us as one of the 
most precious heritages of English song. They have a 
music and a melody that cannot be matched in the Augustan 
age. They are concise, true to nature, striking in con- 
ception, and matchless in expression. Their rhythm seems 
faultless, and their charm is perennial. There is nothing 
tumid, diffuse, discursive in them. The emotional element 
is strikingly absent, but it was hardly the age for sentiment 
in poetry, Beauty of form was a higher type of art than a 
display of passion, and Collins could not entirely free him- 
self from his environment. They appeal more to the ear 
than to the heart, and their permanent value is mainly de- 
pendent on the exquisite blending of the words and the 
thought. Mr. T. S. Perry has summed up all criticism on 
them when he says they "have that, rare touch of classic 
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beauty which is precision without pedantry, beauty without 
exaggeration, simplicity without commonness". 

The best known of the " Odes" is probably that " writ- 
ten in the beginning of the year 1746". It is the best ex- 
ample in a few lines of the exquisite melody Collins could 
put into his poetry : 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! 

The most popular of the lyrics are the " Ode to Even- 
ing" and "The Passions". In the former Collins gives us 
his best portrayal of nature. It is a simple, carefully- 
studied, aptly-colored, delineation of a sober evening scene. 
Mr. Swinburne has compared Collins to " our great con- 
temporary school of French landscape painters. Corot on 
canvas might have signed his 'Ode to Evening'." It seems 
to our untutored minds rather an innovation to compare 
poetry and painting in this manner, but the comparison is 
not strained or far-fetched. In quiet landscape Corot's finest 
touch is possibly in " The Evening Star ". The sky is dark, 
for it is twilight ; the trees and foliage are covered as with 
a sombre pall, the whole landscape has a quiet and subdued 
tone, the general effect is that of rest, peace, and sober 
beauty, and, just above the horizon, "in lone splendor hung 
aloft", is the evening star. When we read the lines of 
Collins and then examine the picture, we cannot help being 
struck with the similarity of the sombre quiet and delicate 
beauty of both. A few stanzas will give a good idea of the 
poem : 
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Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some softened strain 

Whose numbers, stealing through the darkening vale, 
May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit, 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return ! 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant hours, and elves 

Who slept in flowers the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile, 

Or upland follows gray 

Reflect its last cool gleam. 

" The Passions " is too familiar to need more than 
mention. As Mr. Gosse says, it " suffers from the disad- 
vantage of having been made a stock-exercise for elo- 
cutionists in successive generations". 

The longest and perhaps the most ambitious ode, " To 
Liberty ", is both finished and eloquent, but it is not so 
faultless in its entirety as some of the shorter lyrics. Of 
the other odes of the volume, perhaps the most pleasing is 
the one "To Simplicity". The music of this is beautiful, 
and the influence of Milton seems present in every line. 
What could be more like some of the lines in his minor 
poems, particularly the " Hymn on the Nativity" : 

O thou, by nature taught 

To breathe her genuine thought 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong; 

Who first, on mountains wild, 

In fancy, loveliest child, 
Thy babe, or pleasure's, nursed the powers of song ! 
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The remainder of Collins's life is a sad picture of disap- 
pointment and misfortune. After the publication of the 
" Odes " he formed an intimate friendship with the poet 
Thomson, and joined the jovial circle of literary men that 
clustered around and were dependent upon the Prince of 
Wales. But the latter soon withdrew his favors, the circle 
was broken, and worst of all for Collins, Thomson died in 
August, 1748. Collins has left as a memorial of his friend 
that tender and beautiful tribute " Ode on the Death of 
Thomson ", published in 1749. In this year Colonel Mar- 
tyn died and left a small amount to the poet, and this made 
him independent during the rest of his life. He withdrew 
from London to Chichester, and there devoted himself to 
literary study. He gathered a library of scarce and curious 
books, but published nothing at once except the touching 
little " Dirge in Cymbeline ". 

In the autumn of 1749 Home, the author of the tragedy 
of "Douglas", visited England, and Collins made his ac- 
quaintance. This caused the poet's longest ode. Home 
soon returned to Scotland, and Collins then addressed to 
him the " Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the High- 
lands." This lyric, while showing a lack of sustained power, 
contains many striking and eloquent passages. Mr. Gosse 
has cited as an example " the marvelous ninth strophe " : 

Unbounded is thy range ; with varied style 

Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 

To that hoar pile, which still its ruin shows : 
In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk is found, 

Whose bones the delver with the spade upthrows, 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground ! 

Or thither, where, beneath the showery west, 
The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ; 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 
No slaves revere them, and no wars invade; 

Yet frequent now, at midnight's solemn hour, 
The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 

And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power,. 
In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 
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This is the last ode of Collins that is preserved, two 
other odes on "The Music of the Grecian Theatre" and 
"The Bell of Arragon " having been unfortunately lost. 

Collins now occupied himself with collecting materials 
for his " History of the Revival of Learning ", a project he 
had never abandoned. But the fatal malady that over- 
shadowed the last years of his life, began now to manifest 
itself. It took first the form of a simple melancholy, ac- 
companied by great bodily weakness. Johnson says it was 
" a deficiency rather of Collins's vital than of his intellectual 
powers ". He could still keep up his inimitable powers of 
conversation, but a few minutes exhausted him. The inci- 
dents of these last years make a pitiful story, and I shall 
draw the curtain over them with the following quotations 
from three letters of Johnson to Joseph Warton, the first two 
written in 1754 an ^ the last in 1756: 

But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or 
literary attainments when we consider the condition of poor Collins ! I 
knew him a few 3 r ears ago full of hopes and full of projects, versed in many 
languages, high in fancy and strong in retention. This busy and forcible 
mind is now under the government of those who lately would not have been 
able to comprehend the least and most narrow of its designs. What do you 
hear of him? Are there hopes of his recovery? or is he to pass the remain- 
der of his life in misery and degradation, perhaps with complete conscious- 
ness of his calamity ? .... Poor dear Collins ! Let me know whether 
you think it would give him pleasure if I should write to him. I have ofteni 
been near his state, and therefore have it in great commiseration. . . . 
What becomes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter, which he never 
answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is no 
common loss. The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
transitoriness of beauty, but it is yet more dreadful to consider that the 
powers of the mind are equally liable to change — that understanding may 
make its appearance and depart — that it may blaze and expire. 

Collins died June 12, 1759, and was buried in Chiches- 
ter Cathedral. A monument to his memory, the exquisite 
workmanship of Flaxman, was afterwards erected there. 
It " represents him, in a lucid interval, musing over the 
open page of the New Testament, while his lyre and one 
of his odes lie neglected on the ground." 

The eighteenth century opinion of Collins was not very 
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exalted, and his contemporaries evidently thought him, 
even in poetry, " a vain and empty thing." Gray's criticism 
has already been cited, and Dr. Jonnson, who remembered 
him " with kindness," thus spoke of his poetry : " His dic- 
tion was often harsh, unskillfully labored, and injudiciously 
selected. He affected the obsolete when it was not worthy 
of revival ; and he puts his words out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for fame, that 
not to write prose was certainly to write poetry. His lines 
are commonty of slow motion, clogged, and impeded with 
clusters of consonants. As men are often esteemed who 
cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes 
extort praise when it gives little pleasure." Goldsmith also 
contributed his mite to this contemporary judgment when 
he said in his Inquiry of the Present State of Polite 
Learning: " The neglected author of the ' Persian Ec- 
logues,' which, however inaccurate, excel any in our lan- 
guage, is still alive. Happy if insensible to our neglect, 
not raging at our ingratitude." This criticism seems to 
show a clear ignorance of Collins's best work, his " Odes," 
for who nowadays thinks of or reads his stilted Eclogues? 
Cowper's remark, made in 1784, is the most curious of all 
these delectable bits : " Of whom I did not know that he 
existed until I found him there," (i. e., in Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets.) No wonder Mr. Gosse spoke of such crit- 
icisms as characteristic expressions " of that wonderful 
eighteenth century through which poor Gray wandered in 
a life-long exile," and we might add " poor Collins," too ! 

It was left to our own century to revive Collins, and no one 
has better phrased current criticism of him than Mr. Gosse : 
" There are very few poets from whose wheat so little chaff 
has been winnowed as from that of Collins. His entire ex- 
isting work does not extend to much more than fifteen hun- 
dred lines, at least two-thirds of which must live with the 
best poetry of the century." The reader naturally asks, If 
this be true, why did not Collins, who possessed such a 
wonderful gift of lyric power, write more? Matthew 
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Arnold has answered the same question for Gray, 1 and his 
answer will, in part, define Collins's position. Both of these 
poets fell on an age of prose, and, to quote Arnold's recur- 
ring phrase, they " never spoke out." But yet with this 
point of likeness, they differ in one essential particular : 
Gray's poetical inspiration failed him as he advanced in life, 
and during his last years he wrote comparatively little, and 
that was of no great consequence. With Collins the case 
was different. Up to the time of his madness his poems 
show that " his genius was advancing in precision and del- 
icacy. His " Ode on the Popular Superstitions," though 
written when he was almost on the verge of madness, con- 
tains some of his best lines, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that, had his lucid moments been prolonged, he would 
have continued to produce more and better poetry. Still, 
the time in which he lived " froze the genial current of his 
soul." Nothing shows this better than a comparison of him 
with Keats, even if such comparisons are odious. Keats 
fell upon an age of freedom and inspiration, of intellectual 
conflict and reawakened energy, and though he died before 
he had reached the age of twenty-six, he had produced 
enough poetry and of such quality as to place him with En- 
glish poets of the first rank. Collins, however, coming in 
a time indifferent to poetry, wrote but little, though his poet- 
ical life was longer than Keats's by several years. 

Of all English poets Collins has possibly the narrowest 
range, and it is not hard to determine exactly the character 
and quality of his work. The three main characteristics of 
his poetry are beauty of form, a simple expression of natural 
pictures, and an exact delineation of certain allegorical 
emotions of the human mind. Of the three, he was truest 
to his age in the last, and that characteristic is the least 
pleasing element of his poetiy. It was the fashion to put 
into nearly all the poetry of the time these allegorical rep- 

1 In his "English Romantic Movement" Dr. W. L. Phelps seems to 
have disposed of Arnold's famous phrase, though it applies as particularly 
to Collins, who was certainly " chilled by the public taste of the age." 
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reservations, and they tend to mar everything of which they 
are a part. Gray and Collins overload their canvas with 
this indistinct coloring, and it is only when they are free 
from such that they are at their best. The " Elegy " and 
■".The Bard", Gray's best productions, are almost entirely 
free from allegorical machinery, and there is none to speak 
of in the " Ode to Evening ". As regards Collins's feeling 
for nature, much might be said. Nature, such as Chaucer 
and Milton depicted it, had been wanting in English poetry 
for many years before 1746, and we must give the honor to 
Collins for his anticipation of Wordsworth and the romantic 
school. But Collins was not like Chaucer — an enthusiastic 
poet of nature. We read his beautiful lines, but we miss 
the " May morning" and "the daisy" of Chaucer. In fact, 
two poets could hardly be more unlike in writing of nature 
than Chaucer and Collins. Of course, their spheres are 
different: Chaucer is essentially a narrative poet; Collins 
is essentially a lyric poet. Their descriptions of nature are 
therefore rather the ornaments than the basis to their verse. 
Chaucer loved nature for its own sake ; Collins seems to 
have loved it for the inspiration it gave him. Chaucer bub- 
bles over with enjoyment at his May morning ; Collins looks 
at the landscape coolly and quietly. Chaucer particular- 
izes ; Collins generalizes. Chaucer is the exuberant poet ; 
Collins is the scientific poet. In a word, Chaucer looks at 
nature from the point of view of a man; Collins looks at it 
from the point of view of an artist. 

Despite Collins's moderation and calmness, he grows 
eloquent in passages, but this eloquence appeals to the in- 
tellect by the torce of imagery, not to the heart by the force 
of emotion. He never rises into bombast, he never sinks 
into bathos. His poetry is always measured, temperate, 
and well-ordered. He has no sustained flights, and a long 
poem with him would doubtless have been a failure. Su- 
perior to Gray in spontaneous outburst of lyric melody, in- 
ferior to him in the organic development and evolution of 
the ode, Collins is by Gray's side " a vain and empty thing 
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indeed ", when the touchstone of our materialistic age is ap- 
plied to him — "What us.e " ? In the immortal "Elegy" 
Gray strikes a chord that finds a response in the breast of 
everv man, and in those familiar lines he voices sentiments 
that are the experiences of humanity. Has Collins added 
such an element to our spiritual life? Has he taught us any 
new lessons of life and of morality? Candor compels us to 
answer, no ; for he has chiselled out his poetical material 
into a beautiful statue that must be looked on and admired, 
but whose polish and finish are its chief characteristics. 
" It is marble-pure, but also marble-cold." 

The limitations of Collins's genius are thus easily recog- 
nized. While a finished setting was granted him, he was 
deprived of that wide and deep expression of thought and 
feeling that belongs only to the greatest poets. His verse 
has a warmth of coloring unusual to the poetry of his 
time ; but his thought lacks warmth of feeling. It im- 
presses, but it fails to move one. Collins was a genius in 
the truest sense of the word, and we can see how narrowly 
he missed the highest success. He was cramped by the 
cold, exact, and uncritical standards of his day, and he evi- 
dently had no incentive but the love of beauty to urge him 
to write. He had no immediate followers, and, with the 
more fortunate but less gifted Gray, he stands as an innova- 
tor in the transition from classicism to naturalism. His life 
is a sad story, but his poetry, scant and limited as it is, has 
that element of beauty whose "loveliness will never pass 
into nothingness." This poetry may never become popular ; 
but it will be permanent. It is true that it appeals to a lim- 
ited class, " the intellectual few," but its finish and melody 
will never lack admirers and students. As Mr. Gosse fit- 
tingly says, " It may, perhaps, be allowed to be an almost 
infallible criterion of a man's taste for the highest forms of 
poetic art to inquire whether he has or has not a genuine 
love for the verses of William Collins." 

Charles Hunter Ross. 



